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VIRGIL AT NAPLES 
By Norman W. DbWitt 

The precise moment in his career when Virgil gave up his forensic 
ambitions and retired to Naples can be fixed with some show of 
probability by means of a combination of the fifth poem of the 
Catalepton with the Introduction of the Ciris. From the former it is 
evident that his departure from the capital is to be ascribed to 
considerations of a purely personal nature. He is sick of the book- 
worm tribe, of the dull pedants, of the dandified snobs, and the 
jangling cymbals of the idle class room. Of any external event or 
calamity that might have necessitated his retirement against his will or 
desire there is no hint or mention, wherefrom we may infer that 
the murder of Julius had not yet taken place, after which, it need 
hardly be said, the activities of the Forum were of compulsion sus- 
pended. Turning now to the Ciris we find the poet laboring to 
complete a poem previously promised to Valerius Messalla and begun 
before the withdrawal, 1 and from the content of the Introduction 
we gather that his friend is in Athens. Now Messalla, we know 
from a letter of Cicero, 2 was about to start for Athens in March of 45. 
Consequently we may assume that by the time of the Panathenaic 
festival in July, which Messalla is supposed to be witnessing, Virgil 
is settled in his little Cecropian garden. 3 In other words, he is 
studying Epicureanism in the school of Siro. 4 

Virgil did not go alone. It was a migration of friends, a group 
movement, just as the migration of Messalla and Cicero''! son to 
Athens was a group movement. One hardly needs to adduce proof 
of the latter fact. It is common knowledge that Brutus two years 
later repaired to Athens to recruit the ranks of his officers. 6 It was 
the natural thing for him to do just as it was the natural thing in the 
recent war for the belligerent nations to seek in the universities the 
material out of which the able officer is most quickly manufactured. 

1 Ciris 9 and 47. 4 Catalepton 5. 

"- Ad Att. xii. 32. 2. 5 Plut. Brutus 24. 

3 Ciris 3. 
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Virgil at Naples 105 

In such centers the combination of high spirits and intelligence is 
sure to be found. At Naples, however, a far different group assem- 
bled. Virgil had already done his bit in 49, his health had been 
broken, and he was no longer fit for service. 1 Of Varius, Tucca, and 
Quintilius Varus we know less but they were almost certainly of that 
Epicurean company. 2 It is possible that the school of Siro migrated 
in a body. Cicero in the de Finibus, writing in this very year of 45, 
though the fictive date is 50, speaks of a movement among the 
Epicureans: "What hosts of friends did Epicurus entertain under a 
single roof, and that a very modest one, and in what marvellous 
unanimity! This very thing is actually going on today among the 
Epicureans." 3 Can we be sure he is not referring to the school of 
Siro, who had been busy in the capital for sufficient time to assemble 
a real colony ? 

The total amount of information that we possess concerning the 
sojourn of Virgil at Naples is not very great but it derives from good 
sources, his own poems, and Probus and Suetonius. From the 
closing lines of the Georgics we know that he was then living in that 
region and from the use of the word Parthenope we should judge that 
his residence was situated in the western suburbs of Naples, where 
the tomb of the Siren was located. 4 With this is consistent the 
use of the same word in his epitaph and the reliable data available 
for the site of the family tomb. 6 Probus gives us the names of his 
more prominent friends, Varius, Tucca, and Quintilius Varus. Sueto- 
nius gives us the data for discussing with greater certainty the 
location of his later residence. 

His statement runs that the poet preferred to his house at Rome, 
hard by the gardens of Maecenas, the solitude of Sicily and Campania. 6 
His word for solitude is secessus and a consistent usage defines its 
meaning. The island of Capri was secessus to Augustus in his last 
illness and still more the adjacent islet of Apragopolis, an Epicurean 

1 Catal. xiii. 1-4. 

2 Probus, Diehl, p. 43. "Vixit pluribus annis liberali in otio secutus Epicuri 
sectam insigni Concordia et familiaritate usus Quintili, Tuccae et Vari." 

3 i. 20. 65. 

1 Beloch, Cam-panien im Altertum, p. 77. 

6 Donat-Sueton., § 36. « Ibid., § 13. 
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name that we may render in Latin as Tranquillopolis. 1 One may 
compare the name of the villa of Vedius Pollio on the opposite main- 
land, the modern Posilipo, Uawlkvirov, in French, Sans Souci. 
Vedius, however, was an Epicurean of a different stamp. To return 
to secessus, Horace was in secessu at his Sabine farm 2 and Tacitus 
employs the same term to denote the retirement of Tiberius in 
Rhodes. 3 It plainly conveyed the idea of a quiet and inaccessible 
retreat, far from the madding crowd, from the turmoils of politics, 
and the irksome intrusions of curious and uncongenial callers. 

It is manifest here that Suetonius, whose keenness for details is 
joined to a singular neglect of perspective, is speaking of Virgil's 
later retreat at Sorrento and not to his previous residence in the 
western suburbs of Naples. The last poem of the Catalepton, prob- 
ably written just before the fatal journey to Greece, contains the 
lines: "Adsis, Cytherea; tuos te Caesar Olympo et Surrentini 
litoris ora vocat." That the peninsula of Sorrento was little exploited 
as yet by the prying Roman is made plain by the fact that Augustus 
many years later chose it as a place of exile for his vulgar grandson, 
Agrippa Postumus, 4 which incidentally proves that an imperial villa 
was there located. The relative seclusion of the whole coast on this 
side of Naples is borne out by other evidence. Cicero found more 
comfort at Pompeii than at Cumae, 5 which he declared to possess all 
natural advantages except solitude. It had become, as a matter of 
fact, a veritable Atlantic City and at the height of the season was so 
congested with crowds of pleasure seekers as to be a Pusilla Roma. 6 
That Capri, on the other hand, was still a quaint and undeveloped 
place may be inferred from the fact that Augustus was able to acquire 
the whole island from the Neapolitans, 7 and also from the well-known 
fact that it reached its bloom only under Tiberius. 8 Combining this 
information we reach the conclusion that the Romans, in late repub- 
lican and early Augustan days, had not as yet penetrated to any 
great extent beyond Naples, and that the vogue of Cumae and Baiae 
as the Nice and Monte Carlo of antiquity knew no danger of eclipse. 

1 Suet. Aug. 98. 6 Ad Att. ii. 1. 11. 

2 Suet. Vita Hot. Roth, p. 298. 6 Ibid. v. 2. 2. 

8 An. i. 4. 7 Suet. Aug. 92. 

4 Suet. Aug. 65. 8 Beloch, p. 282. 
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Of Sorrento itself we hear little or nothing until a century later when 
Statius described the elaborate villa of his friend Pollius. 1 

That Virgil was the proprietor of an estate at Nola, on the oppo- 
site side of Vesuvius from Naples, is to be gleaned from a note of 
Aulus Gellius, 2 which tells of a dispute over water rights which 
resulted in the poet deleting the name of the town from his works. 
It may be remarked by the way that an ancient feud, as might be 
expected, existed between the neighboring Nola and Naples, 3 and 
as the poet had been adopted by the Neapolitans under the name of 
Parthenias, it is possible that he suffered a petty injustice because of 
this connection. His estate in that region, however, was probably 
an investment rather than a home and his earlier residence is to be 
looked for in the suburbs of Naples itself, and that on the Puteoli side. 
This would have been a very secluded spot in late republican and 
early Austan days since the Via Puteolana was only put through by 
the first princeps himself, Cocceius having the superintendence of it. 4 
Before this work was completed, including the rock-cut gallery, the 
only road to Puteoli was the Via Antiniana, starting from near the 
modern Museum and following the cliff. Indeed, it may have been 
the unwelcome publicity of the new road that drove Virgil to seek a 
safer seclusion at Sorrento. Before it was built the modern Chiaia, 
ancient Plaga, would have been a blind avenue. 

Virgil's sojourn in this quarter must have continued with inter- 
ruptions from his first arrival in 45 down to the moment when he 
wrote the closing lines of the Georgics, and the sight of his tall muscular 
figure would long have been a familiar sight in the streets and shops 
of the quaint old city. That they knew him well is evidenced by the 
soubriquet Parthenias, which had reference to the purity of his life, 
a novelty, we may well believe, to the Italic Greek. It was doubtless 
during these years, and very early in these years, that the family 
acquired a burial plot on what was later called the Via Puteolana. 
Virgil's father, as we learn from the eighth of the Catalepton, when 
the confiscations began to threaten, was occupying or about to occupy 

1 Ibid., p. 269. 

* Gellius vi. 20; Servius to Geo. ii. 224 and Aeneid vii. 740. 

3 Cio. de Off. i. 10, 33; Beloch, p. 406. 

4 Beloch, p. 83. 
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the villa of Siro. He cannot have long survived that date since the 
widow married again and bore a half-brother to the poet, the same 
to whom he bequeathed his estate at death. 1 Starting with the 
knowledge that the poet was born in 70, it is not difficult to arrive 
at the foregoing conclusion. It is likely that the ashes of his two 
full brothers reposed in the same vault and perhaps his mother's also. 2 
Thus we easily understand why Virgil should have been buried here 
when his residence was at Sorrento on the opposite side of the city. 

It is timely to say a word about the use of the name Parthenope 
in place of Naples. That the memorial of the Siren Parthenope, the 
tomb of Virgil, and the harbor of Naples were situated close together 
is manifest from Statius Silvae iv. 4. 51 ff. 

En egomet somnum et geniale secutus litus, ubi Ausonio se condidit 
hospita portu Parthenope, tenues ignavo pollice chordas pulso, Maroneique 
sedens in margine templi sumo animum, et magni tumulis adcanto magistri. 

Now Virgil's tomb was almost two Roman miles from the Porta 
Puteolana of the new town that was called Neapolis. Thus we are 
in the suburbs of Virgil's Naples and this is the spot that the poet 
refers to in the conclusion of the Georgics: 

Illo Vergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope studiis fiorentem ignobilis oti. 

At large the poetical name, we believe, might be taken as synonymous 
with Naples, but at Naples it signified the old harbor town, which 
must have been practically abandoned after the city was deprived 
of its ships under Sulla's regime. 3 We can thus understand how 
Lucullus could acquire the site of the Castel dell'Ovo and likewise 
how an unambitious Epicurean colony might find in the abandoned 
and quaint old town a tranquil and undisturbed retreat. Here was 
probably the villa of Siro and the home of the Virgils. 

It would seem as if Naples and the parts to the southward 
became the home of Epicureanism from this time onward. We have 
mentioned the names of Apragopolis and Posilipo as suggesting an 
Epicurean neighborhood. To this may be added the long familiar 
association of the Epicurean Philodemus with Herculaneum. It is 

i Donat-Sueton., § 37. 2 Ibid., §§ 14 and 37. 

3 Appian B.C. i. 89. 
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possible that the Virgilian fraternity was somewhat closely associated 
with him since the names of Varius and Quintilius, and possibly 
Virgil's own, have been deciphered in one of the rolls. 1 Originally 
the Epicurean school was rather associated with Cumae. Cicero 
places there the scene of the Epicurean part of the de Finibus while 
Stoicism is discussed at Tusculum, and we happen to learn from 
Suetonius that a certain Marcus Pompilius Andronicus, like Philo- 
demus, an Epicurean teacher from Syria, had migrated from Rome 
to Cumae. 2 In the first century of the Empire, we learn from 
Statius, 3 Naples became the rendezvous of vast numbers of students 
from various parts of Italy and across the seas. Docta Neapolis, 
Martial calls it. 4 That this learning was Epicurean in color seems 
likely from the fact that the atmosphere of the capital during the 
first two centuries was distinctly Stoic. The two schools seem to 
have exhibited a tendency to separate as early as 45 B.C. and it may 
be for this reason that Cicero was moved to write his de Finibus in 
that particular year. He was not lacking in the journalistic sense 
and the perception of what was timely in controversial matters, as 
his rhetorical writings prove. 

If we are on the right trail a welcome light is thrown upon the 
origin of the Augustan literary coterie. It would appear that Roman 
society before the death of Julius began to divide in an unplanned 
and spontaneous way into three groups. At Naples assembled a 
pacific, Epicurean company of men who had no desire to embroil 
themselves in civic dissensions. To Athens repaired the republicans 
who shortly afterward committed their fortunes to Brutus and 
Cassius. At Rome remained the ribald circle of Antonius that had 
begun to gather about him in the two years of Caesar's absence and 
rallied once more to his side when the fateful Ides replaced the 
bounty of the state once more in his hands. Antony himself was 
never destined to return to Rome after Philippi but this permanent 
absence was never contemplated, and his followers, headed by his 
brother Lucius and the more dangerous and audacious Fulvia, set 

1 Korte, Bh. Mus., LXV, 172. 

2 Suet. Gram. 8. 

3 Beloeh, p. 56; Statius Silv. v. 162-72. 

4 Epig. v. 78. 14. 
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on foot a multifarious propaganda that ended only with the fiasco 
of Perusia in the spring of 40. Thereupon the active Antonians went 
to Greece or Egypt and left Italy to the Octavian faction. 

Virgil, drawn out of his retirement into the maelstrom by the 
calamity of Mantua, attaches himself to the circles of Pollio, Alfenus 
Varus, and Cornelius Gallus, plays his part in the literary campaign 
against the Antonian poets Anser, Bavius, and Maevius, wins himself 
a new and powerful friend in Maecenas, and definitely joins the 
Neapolitan group to the cause of the young Caesar. Later he intro- 
duces Horace. He is the founder of the literary coterie of the 
Augustans. 
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